CHAPTER VH
SCHOOL CURRICULA
(If. Practice)
Subjects WHEN the word "curriculum" is mentioned, the
next word that occurs to most people is the word
"subjects." We think and speak of the curriculum in terms of
subjects, and of the successive stages of a school education as
the gradual addition of more and more subjects, until a stage
of specialization is reached, when the number of subjects may
be apparently, but is not really, reduced, to a few, or even to
one. In the past, the teacher of young children has conceived
of her task as teaching them the beginnings of reading, writing,
spelling, and arithmetic; and the teacher of older children has*
whilst carrying these subjects further, added to the list grammar,
composition, poetry, geography, history, and so on. The
writer well remembers an elementary-school teacher of an.
older day who complained that he had twenty-two subjects to
teach in a working week of twenty-five hours, and who boasted
that, nevertheless, he earned the highest grant for every one of
them. Manifestly, he used the word "subjects" in an arbitrary
sense, probably splitting up arithmetic into oral and written
arithmetic and tables, and splitting up English into several
minor "subjects/5 The secondary-school teacher omitted
some of these from Ms list and added, perhaps, Latin and
French, chemistry and physics, as appropriate subjects at the
secondary-school stage. It will be seen, however, that what
happened was not so much a process of addition as a process
of differentiation. At the primary stage, for example, something
called elementary science was taught, which, at the secondary
stage, usually became differentiated into chemistry, physics and
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